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The Japanese have long possessed a civilization of their own. Their 
love of nature, which exceeds that of any other people, ha8 in many re- 
spects raised Japanese above Chinese art. The barbaric splendor of 
their designs and the refinement of their execution will always com- 
mand admiration. The dual form of government which has so long 
existed in Japan is without parallel in history, and presents a curious 
study. The best feature in the modern Japanese character is its love 
of progress. When Lord Elgin arrived in the country some twenty 
years ago, Christians, then known as the " corrupt sect," were virtually 
banished from the islands. At the present time many of the nobles are 
eager to profit by European culture, adopt European customs, and even 
lay by their brilliant robes and emblems of nobility for the sombre garb 
of a European gentleman. Such changes in a land that could boast its 
own literature, arts, and manufactures must be viewed with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret, — pleasure when we think of the prog- 
ress, regret when we think of so many pleasing marks of individuality 
which the traveller will soon see no more. For consolation we can 
only repeat Mr. Griffis's Japanese proverb, " When men become too old 
they must obey the young." 



11. — History of French Literature. By Henri Van Laun. Vol.1. New- 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 8vo. pp. 356. 1876. 

It is the good fortune of Mr. Van Laun to have supplied a want that 
has long been felt. In three departments — those of literature, poetry, 
and history — methods have been introduced which were unknown pre- 
vious to the middle of the last century. The change first took place in 
poetry and was inaugurated in Great Britain by Cowper and Burns, 
the latter of whom especially returned to pure nature both for subjects 
and treatment. In history the revolution is justly ascribed to Macaulay, 
who both in theory and practice has shown that history ought to bo 
the history of peoples and not of dynasties only. In literary criticism 
the new path was first fully opened by M. Taine in his " History of Eng- 
lish Literature"; and his translator, Mr. Van Laun, has followed him in 
the present work. M. Taine may have gone too far in ascribing the 
characteristics of a national literature to secondary causes, but in the 
main he has shown that not only race but climate, scenery, epoch, 
and other accessories are of the same value to the historian of let- 
ters which the " noiseless revolutions in homes and workshops," of 
which Lord Macaulay speaks, are to the historian of empires. It is 
not the aim of Mr. Van Laun's work to separate the intellectual records 
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of France from the rest of French history. He says truly that " we 
might write the political, social, economical, religious, and intellectual 
history of a country, but none of these would be complete without the 
combination of all." In this idea he is not entirely original ; for as 
early as 1837 Lord Lytton had published the first half of his " Rise and 
Fall of Athens " on a similar principle. Lord Lytton failed of success, 
but Mr. Van Laun's first volume makes his success secure. It is at 
once popular and profound, and the same plan pursued to the end will 
complete his triumph. 

The literature of France dates back to that period of deep gloom 
which overshadowed the mind of Europe at the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. The human intellect seemed then to have spent itself. During 
this period of degradation France was one of the chief promoters of the 
art of thinking and writing, and had a literature when the inhabitants 
of England w y ere conspicuous only for their ignorance and barbarity. 
A large portion of the present work is devoted to tracing the origin of 
the French nation, and the formation of French character, showing the 
furia francese and the esprit de finesse of the typical Gaul, which 
the author believes to be the keynotes to French character. He 
then proceeds to trace the struggle and progress of French intellect 
through the darkness of Feudalism — the age of romance and satire 
— to the Renaissance, when " the nation passed from childhood to ado- 
lescence without the interval of boyhood." 

The next volume will treat of the most eventful portions of French 
literary history and will probably afford an opportunity for comparing 
the French with the English mind. It will be curious to witness how 
in France the power of the Church, which for a time was so beneficial, 
soon began to hamper the genius of the nation and impede its progress ; 
while in England, from the triumph of the Reformation there sprang 
suddenly into existence a literature which at the close of the six- 
teenth century had distanced the prolonged efforts of its rival on the 
continent. The present work contains many specimens of boldness and 
liberality in thinking, and of a philosophic discernment in connecting 
events. It deserves a place by the side of Taine's " History of English 
Literature," both works making a valuable addition to the literature of 
countries which have been brought into close contact. 



